Prostitution in Europe
tion that state regulation of vice increases the volume of irregular intercourse and the number of those who participate in it. Certain it is that the notion that male self-control is both possible and wholesome has spread " pari passu " with the attack on regulation and with the elevation of the status of woman that invariably accompanies this movement.
The utility of regulation is thus opened to serious question not only on ethical but on hygienic grounds. For the present, I take no position as to the hygienic condition of the woman examined; I am looking at the problem more broadly. Regulation tends to increase miscellaneous sexual congress. Such congress takes place in the long-run with both inscribed and non-inscribed women. Irregularity craves variety; and infection is the wellnigh inevitable penalty of sexual promiscuity. To whatever extent regulation tends to increase irregular commerce by diminishing individual and social resistance, to that extent it tends to increase the amount of venereal disease. Therefore, even if regulation should be found to be more or less effective, its sanitary achievement has to be offset against the increased amount of congress to which it indubitably conduces; one has to ask whether more congress with regulation is not likely to result in more disease than would result from less congress without any regulation at all.
It is occasionally denied that the mere existence of regulation tends to develop recklessness on the basis of assumed security. Blaschko, for example, a distinguished authority, while conceding that here and there an individual is misled, does not believe that the problem as a
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